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throughout the nation as the Latino population continues to grow beyo ntf 
California. 


Conclusion 

Mexican migralion to the United States is both a new and an old phenomenon 
entrenched in a long relationship between the United States and Mexico. Con- 
temporary middle-class Mexican Americans' mobility pathways and their 
experiences in the American middle class are embedded in the soctohistorical 
context of Mexican migration. As we shall see. the ancestral roots of some of- 
today's middle-class Mexican Americans extend deep into American soil, from, 
those who trace their ancestry to California's Spanish ranchos to those whose 
grandparents migrated during the Mexican Revolution in the early twentieth 
century. Others are the children of braceros, legal labor migrants, or unauthor 
ized migrants who eventually garnered legal status under the “baby clause,” or 
IRCA. Regardless of the length of its roots in the United States, the Mexican- 
origin population in the United Slates has a social, economic, and political his- 
tory that is riddled with conflict and hostility but that also contains tenuous 
triumphs that have advanced its entry into the middle class, such as post-World 
War II prosperity, the civil rights movement, and immigration policy. 
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3 Barrios to Burbs: Divergent Class 
Backgrounds and Pathways into 
•• the Middle Class 


Growing up « was poverty. My parents couldn't afford a house. 

ot the , tap meets . . . . They had no tdeu about how to apply for college and 

couldn’t afford it anyway. 

— Locenzo, second generation, writer 

MV parents did very well. My parents pretty much paid for undergrad and 
far graduate school diey helped with a lot of u . They je always g, yen, ne 

Stuff When i, came lo graduate school I only had ,o lake oat one year of 
loans and that was like thirty grand that I saved. 

—Karina, second generation, human resources 


brENOA GUERRERO GENTIY RIMED HER overs, zed van, lla latte on the wooden table, 
wed toward me, and lowered her voice so that the patrons of the coffee shop 
would not be able to discern her words. 'When I was growing up . we were 
really poor. We lived in a garage,” she whispered. Brendas parents, both from 
the same small rancho in Zacatecas, Mexico, have worked tn low level manm 
factoring fobs for the las, thirty years. Her father is a machine operator and 
her mother assembles parts, day after day. Brenda's father never wen, to school 
and her mother only made it lo the sixth grade in Mextco. 

Traditional models of status attainment assert .ha, the occupat.onal and 
educational status of parents determines the educational attainment and so- 
cioeconomic status of iheir children (Blau and Duncan 1967)- Others have ar- 
gued that ,t is not only the individual attributes of parents that determine 
one's position in America but also the status of groups, such as whether par- 
ticular groups face barriers .0 social mobility due ,0 racial, ethnic, or gender 
discrimination (Horan ,978; Pones and Zhou .993, Portes and Rumbaut zoor. 
Zhou et al. 2008). Some emphasize that the characterislics of social institu- 
tions, such as subpar schools in segregated neighborhoods or rac.alization in 
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schools, make entry into college dillicull or nearly impossible, thereby ) 
petualing racial inequalities in socioeconomic status (Bmvles and Gintis 1977. 
-Idles and Ortiz 2008; Waters 1999). The segmented assimilation model com 
bines the individual attributes of parents laid out in the status attainment 
model with opportunity structures and the larger contexts of reception and 
would predict that Brenda will likely follow a pathway ol downward, or stag- 
nated, assimilation due to her parents’ low levels of human and social capi 
lal and the negative context ol reception that Mexican Americans experience 
in the United Stales. Taken together, we might expect that Brenda, a second- 
generation Mexican American who was raised in a poor, inner-city community 
with parents who have extremely low levels of education and human capital 
and who toil in low-wage and low-status jobs, would not move beyond the 
social status of her parents. Yet Brenda graduated from a subpar high school 
at the lop of her class, attended a prestigious women's liberal arts college and 
law school, and now works as a high-powered attorney. While scholars are 
concerned that Mexican Americans will attain only modest gains in socio 
economic attainment over the generations, the achievements of Brenda, and 
ol many others I studied, call into question the widespread fear that Mexican 
Americans are overwhelmingly headed for downward mobilityand not assimi- 
lating into the middle class. 

Like nearly all in this study. Brendas parents migrated to the United States 
to -provide a better life, belter opportunities" for their children Brenda was 
raised in a bad neighborhood of Santa Ana that was ruled by gangs, some 
thing she feels she could have easily fallen into if not for her identification as 
"gifted ’ in second grade. In fourth grade Brenda was tracked into GATE, the 
California Department of Education's Gifted and Talented Program, which 
places elementary school and junior high school children in "differentiated" 
classes with accelerated learning, challenging and advanced coursework, access 
to the best teachers, individualized attention, and extensive opportunities to 
participate in extracurricular academic activities, such as academic decath- 
lons and educational field trips.' 

Brendas entry into GATE shielded her from attending the subpar schools 
in her neighborhood during Iter elementary school years. Her parents could 
not afford private school tuition, so she enrolled in a Santa Ana high school, 
where 98 percent of the students arc of Latino origin and where a high pro 
portion, 80 percent, qualify for free or reduced-price lunches (I-'RL), a variable 
that is used lo measure economic disadvantage (Stem et at. 2008). Despite the 
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r socioeconomic stilus of the high school, Brenda’s pathway to educational 
cnicn i had been set in motion long before, when she was identified as 
^fted child ‘ n dcmen,ar y sc h°°l- Because she was a GATE student, she was 
^ into honors and Advanced Placement (AP) courses in high school, 
here she completed rigorous college preparatory coursework, engaged with 
achers who expected she would apply to college, and received a constant 
stream of information on how to navigate the college application process. That 
grenda even graduated high school was a major advancement in intergenera- 
tional mobility relative to her parents and a meaninglul achievement within the 
extended family- 

Brenda was awarded a scholarship at a women’s liberal arts college in 
Southern California, where she excelled, but where she also fell out of place 
due to her poor background and ethnicity. While Brenda's classmates were 
tpipsing off lo ski glamorous Vail and Whistler over the winter holiday, she 
returned home to Santa Ana to work full-time to pay the balance on her 
tuition bill that was not covered by the generous scholarship she received. Her 
feelings of inferiority were exacerbated when she realized that although she 
had successfully completed college preparatory coursework in high school, 
her education and level of preparation were no match for those of her mostly 
while peers, many of whom attended private high schools or schools in upper- 
middle-class neighborhoods. As Brenda recalled, 

The level of preparedness ... 1 remember sitting in freshman writing and 
the words these women would use, I would write them down, look them up 
later. They were so above and beyond what high school had provided me 
with, you know. I knew the level of education that I had received wasn’t 
great, 1 mean it wasn t bad but I didn’t realize how deficient it was until then. 

Despite feeling out of place, Brenda worked diligently in college to prove her 
academic chops and eventually graduated from a top-ranked California law 
school. Looking back, Brenda feels that being identified as gifted and tracked 
into GATE was the crucial mechanism that shaped her education and occupa- 
tional ascent. She contrasted her experience to that of her younger brother, 
Ben, who was labeled as a “troublemaker” and who was encouraged to enroll 
in trade school rather than college. 

I was just lucky. ... I think that the early channeling helped and I know that 
my brother was tracked as a troublemaker early on and it produced different 
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outcomes. He didn't do anything for a while alter graduation and now he,^ 
found an outlet for his creative energy [he’s now in junior college) but he g 0[ 
tracked as a bad kid and there you go. I'm really not that smart. 

Brenda also feels that "if the stars would have aligned differently" she could 
have been “one of those people" who docs not achieve educational and occupy 
tional mobility. Not only were GATE and A!' classes critical forces that fash- 
ioned a social structure lor academic achievement; early educational tracking 
was also critical because it connected her with a cosseted peer group that was 
not involved in gangs or drugs: 

1 grew up in Central Santa Ana and I was a straight edge 1 because I knew that 
should I fall into that [gangs and drugs], it was so easy and it was there and so 
easy to fall into that, there is no way that I could have gone to college if I would 

have chosen that lifestyle 1 just got lucky. ! got so lucky that the people 

dose around me didn’t fall into that. 'Ihat we kept each other safe you know. 
Just as easily you could make friends with X or Y and fall into that. I got lucky; 

I didn’t fall into that and was identified as gifted. 

Brenda has come a long way from living in a ramshackle garage in a “bad" 
area ol Santa Ana, California. She now leases a large home in Santa Ana’s most 
exclusive, and mostly white, neighborhood. She has traveled abroad and is 
carrying an oversized designer purse on her shoulder. A gold- foiled law degree 
from a prestigious university proudly hangs on her office wall, she works al an 
esteemed law firm, and in stark contrast to her parents’ low wages, Brenda and 
her husband (who is half White and half Latino) together bring home more 
than sioo.ooo a year. 

As Brendas narrative illustrates, some middle-class Mexican Americans 
grow up impoverished in inner city neighborhoods and achieve extreme rates 
of educational, occupational, residential, and financial mobility relative to their 
parents. Educational tracking buffers them from the deleterious conditions of 
the inner city, and as I will show, outside programs, along with mentors, set 
them on a path to educational achievement by providing them with the cultural 
and social capital that low-income families lack (Gandara 1995; Larcau 2003; 
Portes, Pernandez-Kelly, and Haller 2009; R. C. Smith 2008, Zhou ct al. 2008). 

Whereas some middle-class Mexican Americans grow up poor, others 
have childhoods that arc cloaked in middle-class privilege. Parental pathways 
to middle class status differ by generation. The second generation raised in 
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ur* households generally has immigrant parents with low levels of 

JL; fl u*“ e ' cl ’ ,S ho forged a pathway mlo the middle class through h.gh-pay.ng 
' ^Tlncss ownership. Third- and fourth-generation Mexican Amencans 
pbs Of bua dd|c . cto households are more likely to have parents w.th college 
Z * in P rofessional occupations and have replicated the class status of 


and pi"' 
rents o 


[h e status-attainment model suggests. Regardless of genera- 
iddlc-class households reap the benefits that accom- 
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U ,h05C "Pnt" wlm make stable middle-class incomes- In addition to 
P^ * resources, these benefits include living in nuddlc c.ass netgh- 
PTnd having access tu h.gh-cuaUfy schools, which prov.de youth 
b0, ' 1Q ° ,« 1o m iddlc-class cultural capital. 

" i,h m ortan. mechantsm that promotes social mobility into the m,ddlc 
Pntal legal status. The second generation who grew up middle class 
** Ire who either m, grated with legal status or were able to regulate 
havC P ino[ , aftcr migrating to the United States. In contrast, many of the 
** dsPnd generation who were ,a.scd in poor households have parents who 
, sa Ihonred for much of their childhood and adolescence, often unt.1 the 
"“'. 7,1,00 Reform and Control Act. which offered legal status to nearly 

immigrants who had lived and worked in the 
le Ifiz (Bean and Elevens zoo 3 ). Recent research demonstrates that 
fegaTstatus has^mportant implications for the social mobility of the children 
of immigrants, whose educational and occupaUona tra.ee, ones are 

KaTas family Uved ,n a white noddle class neighborhood oi Los Angeles. 
Karinas parents m, grated to the United States separately m the ear \y ,970s o 
work in the fields of Central California. Karinas father migrated w.th a tourist 
visa that he overstayed. When he was caught working ->-Mhc proper 
documentation, he was promptly deported ,0 T, prana. However. ~ 
immediately returned ,0 the United States on another tour, s v- u w ^- 
he me, Karinas mother, who had crossed the U.S. border with the help of a o 
ote, a hired gu.de who helps smuggle unauthorized migrants cross the bord 
by evading the Border Patrol (Cornelius zoo,). Kartnas father overstayed h. 

, carls, visa agatn. and both parenls were unauthorized for several years and 
worked in luw-wage jobs. When Karma’s older sis.e, was born on U.S. so.l. 
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her parents applied lor and were given a visa and “a place in line" lo apply lt^ 

legal residency (which they eventually obtained) under the baby clause, dis- 
cussed in Chapter a, because they had a native-born child. Now armed with a 
Social Security card, Karma's lather moved out of low-wage agricultural work 
and obtained a job at a manufacturing plant that paid a living wage and also 
gave employees profit-sharing opportunities, which is an arrangement where 
companies give employees a percentage ol their yearly profits that grow lax de- 
ferred until their withdrawal upon retirement or when an employee leaves the 
company. Her father’s salary, large yearly bonuses, overtime pay. and wages 
from her mother’s thriving home based Tupperware and Avon businesses pro- 
vided Ihe family with the financial means to purchase several rental properties, 
adding even more income to the family treasury. Their financial stability also 
allowed the Martinez family lo settle in a largely white middle class neighbor 
hood by the time their eldest daughter entered elementary school and to afford 
private tuition at elementary and junior high schools. As Karina explained. 

For my parents, education was very important. '1 hey just thought that we would 
get a belter education at private school. Ilieir philosophy was to move to nice 
areas; we lived in nice areas where a lot of Americanos, the white kids, lived, 
because they arc a!) going to go lo college and go lo school. So fortunately they 
were able lo alford to live in nice areas. But that was their thinking. We will pay 
to live in these areas and there will be no other latinos and we will be Ihe little 
minority and that was our story throughout private school and high school If 
they live in this area, they will go lo college and have good friends. Irtends who 
have professional parents and all that . 

Alter working at the manulacturing plant for more than a decade, Karina’s la- 
ther decided to cash oul the 5150.000 he had accumulated through the compa 
ny’s profit-sharing plan He invested half of his shares in a retirement fund, and 
he used the other half as seed money 10 start a construction company, Martinez 
Construction. The construction company quickly became a financial success. 

By this lime, the Martinez family was living in an upper middle- ciass master 
planned Orange County community, and Karina was attending an award- 
winmng "California Distinguished" public high school. Karina always knew 
that she was going to college, not only because it was expected of her but also 
because that is what all of her middle class friends were doing. And unlike 
those who were raised in poor households, Karina easily transformed her col- 
lege aspirations into a reality, as site always knew that her parents could 


1D pay her college tuition. Karma holds a bachelor’s degree from a com- 

. . e California state university and a master's degree from Stanford Univer 
^ and now works in human resources. Unlike Brenda, who fell alienated from 
g cr white middle-class counterparts in college, Karina never felt out of place. 
Her class background provided her wtlh middle-class cullural capital derived 
from a private school education and growing up in a white middle class neigh 
borh°°d that allows her to easily cross boundaries with middle class whites 
(Bourdicu 1991), a finding that will be discussed in further detail in Chapter 5. 
Not surprisingly. Karina's sisters have also earned master’s degrees from elite 
universities and work in white-collar jobs. 

As Karina's case illustrates, legal status allows those who live and work on 
the margins of society to secure stable and relatively high paying jobs, resulting 
in greater familial financial stability that translates into cumulative educational 
and social advantages for children. Living in a while middle-class neighbor 
hood, having middle-class friends, and attending a private school provided the 
Martinez sisters with professional role models and access to middle class social 
captial (contacls in networks that can lead to personal or professional gains) 
and cultural capital (specialized or insider knowledge slemming from elite 
classes) that their parents could not provide (Bourdieu 1977, 1991; Coleman 
1990; DiMaggio 1982; Porles 1998). Movement into white middle class neigh 
borhoods accelerates acculturation and incorporation into white middle class 
culture, whether or not this is the intended goal (Alba and Nee 2003). 

Both Brenda's and Karina's parents wanted thetr children to obtain a college 
education, and bolh Brenda and Karina achieved remarkable levels of edu- 
cational mobility relative to those of their parents. However, the two womens 
mobility experiences arc embedded in different class contexts. Brenda's story of 
upward mobility is particularly remarkable, especially considering her parents 
low-wage and dead-end jobs, ihe inner-city neighborhood in which she was 
rant’d, andthesubpar high school she attended. Her identification as gifted and 
hcrtracktng into GATE were an important mechanism that set her on a path to 
educational and occupational success. Educational tracking helped her build 
the social capital that could be parlayed into a college education, something 
her younger brother was unable to use to his advantage because he was labeled 
a troublemaker and was not placed on the gifted track. What is telling about 
Brenda’s case is that many of those who were raised in poor households credit 
'heir high levels of educational attainment with the good fortune or "luck” of 
being tracked into GATE or AP classes, or. as we shall see, coming into contact 
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Anglo employers, who guide backgrounds lend 

demonstrated that Mexican > capital than other racial or 

to have less access to financial, cultural. atKl oc-aUaP-tal ^ 

that fill 

serve low-income minorities, an K , n , in j cz . K eMy. and Haller io°9l 

these capital gaps (Gandara >995 • • , n , s a |so have low 

U. C. Smith aoo 8 ; Zhou e. al. zooS). Although stalus and 

levels of education, her lather s opportunit y o rL , (1 tumu lalive 

hnd employment in a stable and relatively ^ mo ved inio 

a middle class neighbor mo an cultural and social 

which provided Karina with constant access 

capnal through her school and P- ^roundsarecharacteristicofthc 

Brenda's and Karma s diverge CjBfarnil . Some affluent Mexican 

Mexican American middle c ass m So ^ ^ im(Jd|c cb ss, a within-group 

Americans grow up poor research Scholars assume that 

difference that is missed in large-sea « 0 f straight-line assimila- 
ihose who achieve middle-class *>aius ° . thdr L . lhnic it y becomes 

tion into the while middle-class Boundaries between 
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middle class, especially ^because many t ^ sloimpov , rlsh ed parents 
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[L-spon^e'" j'y^^h'ji'schoou'someumcs the largest meal of her day. A few 
in tme be a free unch at sc ^ mui(ipk lilies for a portion of 

ieS pondenUhved.n garageso ^ , voted rooms .0 a constant 

thor youth, severa ^ „ s |0 mak c ends meet, three respondents claimed they 
s „cam of migrant workers to ma iur,ty shopped at thrift stores for 

'ate beans for dinner "»“* from | oca | churches or social orga- 

clolhing and shoes or rt >e Mexican American who lacks a college 
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hard labor. He would come ion w ,th secondhand 

’ibccause il was free). 

crywhere and people |werc) getmg father, now do 

economic background, he replied, 

Low income and below poverty line. 

! AV: Why do y° u "* ' hl,! . „ (ha . wc needed sometimes for school or 
A: Because we didnl have ihc Ih ng . fed . b ut basically 

she got paul much. 
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Growing up pour is a memory that never fades and is a critical factor t. 
shapes their social identity as middle class Mexican Americans, even among 
those who are further from the immigrant generation When I asked Isabel, a 
thud -generation Mexican American with a degree from Harvard University, to 
describe her class background, her eyes welled up with tears and she replied, 
“Poor." 

}AV: You say that you were poor What do you mean by that? 

A. Oh definitely I mean now as an adult I know the technical version of poor. 
I would say my family definitely lived below the poverty line. As a child I 
knew I was poor because there were so many things that iny parents had to 
say no to us and that was Iwcause of money. But all my friends were doing it 
so they had the money I know that my parents would never say no to us 
because they didn’t love us or because tliey didn’t want us lu 1 understood 
that not having money was not acceptable It was socially unacceptable and 
at that age it is not a good thing You know children are cruel. They will 
point it out to you if you arc poor and numerous people don’t even have to 
use the word poor to make you aware ot the fact that you are poor. On the up 
side my entire family was poor and all my cousins, so to us when we were 
together wc were all comfortable because we were all the same. It was just 
interacting with people outside our family that would make my brothers 
and I leel . . interior. 

Isabel lived in a low-income neighborhood for half her childhood, and she 
lived in a shack on a "ranch" owned by her grandfather for the other half. 

We probably spent half my childhood living in the towns and city and the 
other half living in the country So when I did have a neighborhood when wc 
lived in the towns and cities, it was pretty much like living in the poor house. 1 
remember the streets that we lived on that weren't paved even though we lived 
in the city. We had no sidewalks. When we would go to shop for school clothes 
we would be on the other side of town and it didn’t look anything like that and 
so we knew we were poor then When we lived in the country my grand 
lather owned a ranch, my mothers father And when I tell people that they are 
like. ’Oh wow' 1 and they imagine it like a hacienda, but that ranch hasn’t been 
operating since he passed away in the mid-’zos It is just this big plot of land that 
is overgrown with brush and old buildings like an old house and an old barn. 
We did live there for a while, but that was because now that I am an adult I can 
understand tins perfectly, but basically because our family was homeless, my 
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immediate family. What my father did was he went to my grandfather s ranch 
and he pretty much revamped this old log cabin that was there and we lived in it 
for about at least three years. We had no running water, no electricity. 

The vivid descriptions of the impoverished backgrounds and neighbor 
hoods oft hose from poor backgrounds contrast sharply with the descriptions of 
those who describe their upbringing as “solidly middle class." 'those who grew 
up middle class became nostalgic when speaking about their Leave II lo Biwcr 
neighborhoods, which they primarily characterized as "safe 1 ’ and “white” and 
where they were usually the only Mexican American family on the street. 
Vincent is a second-generation Mexican American whose father is an engineer. 
He explained that he was raised “solidly middle class, pretty much like whites." 
When I asked him to elaborate on being “solidly middle class," he replied, “Wc 
always had plenty of food and never had to worry about electricity or things 
like that. We were always very comfortable." 

In sharp contrast to those who were raised in middle- class households 
where there was always plenty of food on the table and bills were always paid 
on time, the parents of those who were raised in poor households struggled to 
make ends meet. The more marginalized economic position of low-income 
households often results in premature entry into the labor force by 1.5- and 
second generation youth who work to help families financially. A number of 
those who were raised in poor households worked while in high school or col- 
lege and handed over their paychecks, or a portion of them, to help the family 
stay afloat, a finding that is in line with previous research that finds that 
low income Mexican immigrant families must often rely on the labor of their 
children to make ends meet (Agius Vallejo, Lee, and Zhou 2011; Estrada and 
Hondagneu-Solclo ion; Newman 2000; Ong and Terriquez 2008; Zhou el al. 
2008). Leo is a 1.5 generation Mexican American with a masters degree in 
architecture who started working in junior high school. As he explained, 

Growing up we all put money into the pot so when we all worked we all gave 
our paychecks to our father and lie would give you an allowance based on what 

you earned and it was all distributed Growing up 1 didn’t like that l had to 

work and give my whale check and only get forty bucks back. But I had to do it. 
It was a sacrifice that I had to do. I had to be part of the team and do it. 

While those who grew up poor often had to work in high school and college 
to help support their families financially, none of those raised in middle-class 
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households worked lo support their families. When they did work prematurely 
it was often to earn extra money for personal wants, such as designer jeans or 
“going out." A few even received generous allowances. Vincent related: 

They would give me money all throughout high school and early high school. 
When 1 was going to college and playing baseball I wasn’t able to work at all and 
I had to pay a lot of gas and my parents gave me a hundred dollars a month, 
money for me to manage. 

1 expected that many successful Mexican Americans, especially the 1.5 and 
second generation, would hail from disadvantaged backgrounds. This finding 
was not a surprise because of the selectivity of Mexican immigrants, who are 
generally low-wage labor migrants and who face a marginalized entry status, 
factors that shape the social status and opportunities of their children. Because 
Mexican migration is generally a low-wage labor migration. I was initially sur 
prised to find a noteworthy number of second-generation Mexican Americans 
who have parents with relatively low levels of education yet were able to pro- 
vide middle-class lifestyles for their children. Two patterns became evident as 
to how some immigrant parents arc able lo lead a middle-class lifestyle. First, 
research shows that legal documentation has deep implications for occupa- 
tional opportunities and the long-term social mobility of the first generation 
(Hemandez-Leon 2008). Parental legal status was critical in promoting Karina 
Martinez’s family into the middle class, a pattern also exemplified by Vincent, 
whose father also obtained legal documentation. Manuel, Vincent's father, 
migrated to the United States in his teens with his mother and four siblings 
when his father died. The family was able to obtain legal residency through 
Manuels father, who had worked in the mining industry in San Diego. Manuel 
joined the military, where he trained as an engineer and learned skills that he 
was able to parlay into a successful career in California’s booming 1970s aero- 
space industry even though he lacked a college degree. 

Second, the significant majority of the second generation who grew up 
middle class have parents who built successful small businesses after they 
migrated lo the United Slates, oftentimes servicing the ethnic community. These 
businesses include car lots, car repair services, construction companies, or 
retail stores. While observers have argued that entrepreneurship is not neces- 
sarily a viable route to upward mobility for the Mcxican-ongm population 
(Farlie and Woodruff 2008; Raijman and Tienda 2003; Sanders and Nee 1996), 
small business ownership provides parents with greater financial resources to 


mvest in their children, and it allows parents lo buy their way out of low-income 
communities and establish residences in middle-class neighborhoods. This is 
one way in which the Mexican- origin middle class is different from the black 
nitddle class, who arc more likely to remain in segregated neighborhoods that 
a cc in close proximity to inner city communities because of a racially discrimi- 
natory housing market (Massey and Denton 1993; Paltillo-McCoy 2000). For 
some first generation parents with limited educational credentials, business 
ownership becomes a pragmatic strategy to achieving inlra generational mobil- 
,iy (mobility that occurs within a single generation) and securing the trappings 
of middle class life The critical mechanism underlying the first generation’s 
intragenerational mobility stems from the economic opportunities that follow 
legal status. 

Those with immigrant parents who were raised in middle-class households 
are more likely to have parents who entered the United States with legal sta 
tus, or if they entered the United States without authorization, they were able 
to regularize their status shortly after arrival. A few claimed that their parents 
regularized their status through labor certification, but what is particularly no- 
table is that more than half of the second generation raised in middle-class 
households claimed that their parents were able to legalize through the “baby 
clause" or Silva Letters as described in Chapter 2. As one of my respondents who 
grew up middle class exclaimed. “I was my parents’ anchor baby!"* Thus, legal 
status facilitates both intragenerational and intergenerational mobility. This 
research shows the importance of obtaining legal status early on in children’s 
life-course trajectory because the financial returns allow for greater investment 
earlier in the life course and for a longer period of lime leading to cumulative 
advantages that stem from better neighborhoods, middle-class schools, and 
middle class peer networks. 

While the 1.5 and second generation characterize their class backgrounds 
within a middle-class or poor dichotomy, the third- and fourth-generation 
respondents, regardless of whether they were raised in poor, low-income, or 
middle-class households, generally portray their families’ mobility trajecto- 
ries over the generations as the “typical immigrant story . . . just like the Irish 
and Italians," where each generation is doing better than the one before. Katie 
Ortega-Smith s talc is one of intergenerational mobility, where each genera- 
tion surpasses the last in terms of income, education, and occupation. She is 
a fourth generation Mexican American who grow up "lower middle class" in 
Riverside, a large, sprawling city just east of Los Angeles and Orange County. 
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Katie was raised in Colonia Casa Blanca, a segregated nc.ghborl.ood dial 
once a citrus worker village but is now a low-income and blue collar barrio 
composed of Mexican American families will, long roots in the United States 
and more recent immigrant arrivals (G. Gonzalez w) Katies paternal great 
grandfather fled Mexico with his family during the Mexican Revolution of 
1910 and found work in Riversides orangegroves while her great grandmother 
toiled in the packing house slutting oranges into wooden crates emblazoned 
with bucolic renderings ofpercnnially sunny Southern California. Kdttc s pa- 
ternal grandfather and father were born and raised in Colonta Casa Blanca 
while Iter mothers family, also dating back several generations, settled m a 
different segregated neighborhood. Eastside. which also emerged from a con- 
ceillral.on of ertrus and produce workers. While Katie’s great grandparents 
labored in Southern California's booming citrus industry, her grandfather 
improved on his parents' elementary school cducatt.m and occupation by grad 
uating from high school and finding employment as a repairman for a large 
apartment complex, eventually working his way up to superintendent of all 
the properties owned by the firm. Katie's father, a third-generation Mexican 
American, improved on h.s father's education by attending two years of com- 
munity college, although he dropped out when be was promoted to foreman of 
the construction company where he worked. Even though Kat.c's father did 
no. graduate from college, hts salary was enough to purchase a small Cahfor 
ma bungalow style home in Casa Blanca. Her mother, who only graduated 
from high school, worked sporadically in fast food or retail but was generally 
able to stay home with then three children. Katie explains that they were nei- 
ther poor nor middle class, but lower noddle class: "We never went without." 

Katie's parents emphasized that a college degree was the key to moving up 
and out ol Casa Blanca. She did well in high school and was accepted to. and 
graduated from, the Un.versity of California. Katie's brothers have also in, 
proved on their parents' education, occupation, and income. “My older brother 
is a geek, totally nerdy. He's American; that's how he identifies himself. Hcs 
Republican and he works for a d.vrsion of NASA." Katie's younger brother 
also holds a college degree and is a regional sales manager. Three generations 
of Katie's family were raised in a segregated neighborhood w.th longsociohis- 
lorital roots in the United States dating back to the Mexican Revolution, yet 
each generatton has improved on the education and occupat.on of the last. 
Although it has taken four generations. Katie holds a college degree, is resi- 
denttally assimilated, and. consistent with the linear assimilation model, 
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gich Views intermarriage as the end point of assimilation, both she and her 
b other married Anglos Many of the third- and fourth-generation respon- 
dents described a similar inlergeneratioital mobility trajectory within their 
j Julies of a slow but steady progression to socioeconomic assimilation over 
the generations. 

As these case studies show, legal status is important in promoting intra- 
cnerational mobility and financial security among first-generation parents, the 
advantages of which stream down to children. Moreover, a legalization pathway 
that was once linked to the birth of a U.S, child has implications for public pol- 
icy and debates about the utility of a pathway to legalization for unauthorized 
immigrants currently living in the country. This research also illuminates the 
extreme intergeneiational mobility that can occur between an economically 
marginalized first generation and their 1.5- and second-generation adult 
children, the very population that is most feared to experience a downward 
mobility trajectory. Finally, my interviews with third- and fourth-generation 
middle-class Mexican Americans are in line with recent research demon 
strating a pattern of inlergeneratioital mobility that proceeds at a slow but 
steady pace over the generations (Alba and Nee 2003; Bean and Stevens 2003; 
Jimenez 2010). 

Pathways to Educational Mobility 

As I have demonstrated, the class backgrounds of successful Mexican Ameri- 
cans are not uniform. Some grow up middle class, while others grow up in poor 
or lower middle-class households. How do those raised in poor households en- 
ter the middle class? Some socially mobile Mexican Americans forge a pathway 
into the middle class through business ownership, especially those who lack a 
college degree. Business ownership is a strategy to circumvent disadvantages 
in the labor market that emerge from not having gone to college. Hie reasons 
underlying the inability to obtain a college degree are structural. For example, 
Andrea earned a lull scholarship to a small liberal arts college, but she had to 
drop out after one year to help support her family financially when her father 
fell ill and was unable to work. She eventually started a business because she 
grew tired of being passed over for promotions at her place of employment be- 
cause she did not have a college degree. She now owns a successful employee 
staging company. 

While some enter the middle class through business ownership, the sig- 
nificant majority of those raised in poor households, regardless of generation, 
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SAT, and she accompanied one of the families on a tour of several Universt., 

of California campuses, one of which she decided to attend. Similarly, Karina, 
introduced in the chapter’s opening vignette, explained, 

Living in a middle class neighborhood, you are around other people who are 
going to college and doing these things. You see their parents working in pro- 
fessional jobs. It is what you do. If you arc applying |lor college) you ask your 
friends for help and that is what you do. When you arc around other people who 
are doing it and who have done it that's just what you do. 

For those who grow up in middle-class neighborhoods, greater familial fi- 
nancial capital, combined with the social and cultural capita) obtained through 
middle class schools and peer networks, greatly facilitates educational mobility. 
Middle class parents in this study also have more financial resources to invest 
in their children's educational mobility. Those resources include private school 
tuition and the ability to pay for tutors and other extracurricular activities such 
as music lessons, sports, and field trips. 

Growing up in middle-class neighborhoods and having greater financial 
resources open the educational door for Mexican Americans. How. then, do 
some adult children of low-skilled, low-level workers who grow up in low 
income neighborhoods, who lack financial capital and middle class cultural 
capital, become psychologists, lawyers, vice presidents of corporations, engi- 
neers, and financial analysts, jobs that require high levels of education? First, as 
the opening vignette demonstrates in Brendas case, educational tracking into 
GATE and AP classes is a mechanism that sets low income Mexican Ameri- 
cans on a path to college attendance. In Patricia Gandaras (1995) study of low- 
income Mexican Americans who attend highly selective universities, nearly all 
of the subjects had been tracked into college preparatory classes in high school. 
Similarly, more than two thirds of those I interviewed who were raised in low- 
income households were tracked into GATE or AP classes or bused to mkldle- 
class schools outside their neighborhoods. These respondents were the most 
likely to attend more selective University of California campuses or Ivy League- 
universities right out of high school. Pablo, introduced earlier, explained that 
the racial and ethnic composition of his neighborhood, and his elementary 
school, was 


Latinos Latinos Latinos! Mexican Mexican Mexican! Poor. And some Asians, 
hut mainly Mexican. 90 percent Mexican There (were) really no white people 
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and no Caucasians or whatever you want to call them and really no African 
Americans, just a couple [of| Asians. Mainly Chinese and Mexicans. 

Pablo did not know that he attended a subpar school until he was hand- 
picked by one of his teachers to test for a new magnet program held at an 
upper-middle class elementary and junior high school in largely prosperous 
Glendale, a city in the San Fernando Valley. Pablo passed the exam with flying 
colors. Starling in the fifth grade, he awoke at five each morning and took a 
forty-five-minute bus ride to and trom Glendale. He immediately noticed the 
school was very different from the one he left behind in Lincoln Heights. 

When 1 got there I was like in a different world. It was a different school . . 
just by the way people acted, dressed, (and, talked and the way they com 
municated. lust like the competition was incredible. People would fight for As 
and B's. I mean they would just bicker over grades 

Pablo left the magnet program after eighth grade and returned to Los Angeles 
to attend a local urban high school. Because he did well at the magnet school, 
Pablo was tracked into a "one-of-a-kind university set-up program," which 
guaranteed college admission and a full scholarship to students who main- 
tained a 3.5 GPA. Pablo applied to elite universities up and down the California 
coast but decided to attend UCLA so that he could remain close to home. By the 
time he entered college, his father had passed away and his younger brother had 
been initialed into the local gang. Like mjny middle class Mexican Americans 
in this study, Pablo is the first in his family lo graduate with a college degree, 
and a middle-class pioneer. His case points to the power of educational track 
ing and the divergent mobility trajectories that can occur within some families. 
As in Brenda Guerrero's case, Pablos younger brother was not tracked into an 
accelerated program and attended the local elementary and junior high schools, 
where he too was labeled as a troublemaker. While Pablo was working toward a 
college degree, his younger brother dropped out of high school and was shot 
and killed in a skirmish with a rival gang/* 

Brenda Guerrero’s and Pablo's experiences demonstrate the paradoxical 
nature of educational tracking and AP classes. As the education psychologist 
Patricia Gandara (1995) found in her study of high achieving Mexican Ameri 
cans from low income backgrounds, curriculum tracking provides opportuni 
ties by placing low-income Mexican American students in a college-bound peer 
group that is “cocooned'' from lower-achieving peers. Tracking also exposes 
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low-income Mexican Americans lo ihe information they need (o gain a Ccwr 
lo college and provides them with the academic background to apply for and 
attend selective universities, which regularly award more ‘points" in the ad- 
missions process to students who have taken AP classes (llurdman aooo) 
What is ironic is that tracking can also negatively allcct students, as is evi- 
denced by Brenda's and Pablos younger brothers who were labeled and tracked 
as troublemakers from an early age and who have not achieved similar levels 
of success. Of course it is impossible lo know whether Brenda's and Pablo's 
brothers would have gone on to college if they had been tracked into GATE, 
AP classes, ot high school programs that guarantee a college education, or 
whether Brenda and Pablo would still have achieved the same rapid rise into 
the middle class if they had not been tracked into GATE and AP classes Never- 
theless, previous research has demonstrated that teachers act as institutional 
gatekeepers when they assess students and determine their eligibility for gifted 
programs, college prep, or AP class, or conversely when elementary school 
teachers slot Latmo students into special education classes that place them on 
a course of remedial education throughout junior high and high school, a pat 
tern that is more prevalent among Latino boys, resulting in gendered outcomes 
111 educational attainment among Latinos (N. Lopez 20021 It. C. Smith 2002). 

Tracking systems arc cumulative, and begin at the elementary school level, 
when students are placed in accelerated or slower groups and classes (Rowan 
and Miracle 1983). The longer students stay in one track, the harder it is to move 
into another (Gandara 1995), and by junior high their educational trajectory 
has generally been determined (Kershaw 1992). The problem with tracking is 
that low-income black and Latino students are generally perceived by teach 
ers as having less academic ability than white students and students from 
low-income backgrounds arc disproportionately tracked into non-college 
curriculum and vocational tracks (Oakes 19BS). While tracking is a mecha- 
nism that leads lo positive educational outcomes for some Mexican Amert- 
cans who grow up poor, it is also a mechanism in which race, class, and 
gender intersect and which creates different opportunity structures that re- 
produce the racial hierarchy and exacerbate the education gap (It. C. Smith 
20021 ). P Smith 2006). 

Mentors arc the second critical mechanism 111 advancing the educational 
mobility of those who grow up in low- income neighborhoods. Low-income 
Mexican Americans cannot tely on parents for financial or cultural capital 
when it comes to applying for and attending college, and they generally lack 


acCC ss lo middle class mentors who can guide them and direct I hem into pro- 
jessional networks. For example, in her study of Mexican-origin and Japanese - 
origin high sc h°°* crs * sociologist Maria Eugenia Matulc-Bianchi {1986) found 
that even the most achievement-oriented Mcxican-origin youth have limited 
knowledge of how to pursue high status, high-paying careers m the primary 
labor market. Individual family members, especially parents, are engaged in 
low-wage and low status occupations and lack access to professionals in l heir 
familial and larger social networks. Mexican students’ role models were 
m ore likely to be adults in the community, Matulc-Bianchi discovered, 
whereas Japanese immigrants were more likely to have relatives who are vis 
ible and intimate role models engaged in the professions within the family 
network. In this vein, researchers examining the exceptional educational out- 
comes of the children of immigrants or disadvantaged minorities who “beat 
the odds" in terms of educational attainment find that mentors or “significant 
others” teachers, counselors, friends, or siblings— increase Mexican Ameri- 
cans’ social capital and are an important mechanism that advances educa 
uonal attainment, as does knowing doctors, lawyers, or teachers (Levine and 
Nidiffer 1996'. Portes. Fcrnandez-Kelly, and Haller 2009, R. C. Smith 2008; Telles 
and Ortiz 2008). I also find that mentors are crucial in bridging the middle 
class cultural and human capital gaps that are present in poor families. Men 
tors provide access to knowledge, information, and connections, resources that 
those who grow up middle class have access to by virtue of their class status. 

Poor Mexican American youth come into contact with “significant others," 
or educational mentors (Portes, Fernandcz-Kelly, and Haller 2009), in three 
primary ways. 'The first is through outside programs that provide educational 
support to students from low-income families. These outside programs may 
or may not be geared exclusively to Latinos. As Mateo, a lawyer and second- 
generation Mexican American, explained, 

My mentors taught me so much about things that I couldn't read about or learn 
from my own father because his experience was limited. The ins ami outs of 
society and the workforce and different opportunities that exist 1 wanted to 
go to UCLA, but I had no knowledge about how to apply to college and neither 
did my parents. I always assumed that 1 couldn't afford college I couldn't 
perceive how my parents would have the money. My senior year, a counselor 
asked me, “what are you going to do ? " I said, “I guess I’m going to go to com 
munity college.” And one weekend I attended a retreat given by the Chicano 
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students association. an attorney speak who still practices law and he 

went there to encourage Hispanic students to be a lawyer. After I heard this g U y 
talk it had such an impact on me I was like, I want to be like him. I always rc 
member that it was that one person who changed my life in terms of a career 

The Latino lawyer whom Mateo "serendipitously" met at the retreat not 
only acted as a role model by showing Maleo what was possible; he also took 
Mateo under his wing and helped him apply to college and, later, law schools 
Thus, outside programs provide adolescents with a broader view of schools 
and colleges, and mentors and program stall* act as cuilural brokers by pr 0 . 
vtding tools and long term support that help minority youth negotiate insti- 
tutions outside inner city communities, such as selective colleges (Phelan, 
Davidson, and Yu 19911 Portes, Fernandez Kelly, and Haller 20091 R. C. Smith 
2008). 

The second way in which disadvantaged Mexican American youth come 
into contact with mentors is through their parents' employers. Tins occurs 
among those with parents who work low-wage immigrant jobs in the informal 
economy, chiefly through mothers who are domestic workers Although these 
jobs can be fraught with interethnic conflict (Hondagneu- Sotelo 2001), mothers 
tn these jobs build long-term relationships with their upper-mkldle-class white 
clientele, and they often bring their children to work with them, especially dur 
mg summers or school vacations. This places Mexican American youth in "an- 
other world" and provides them with middle-class and professional contacts. 

Gecna exemplifies this pattern. Her father was a lawyer in Mexico and her 
mother worked at the firm as a secretary. Geena was raised by her single 
mother until her mother decided to join her extended family in Los Angeles 
when Gecna was five years old. Gecna then lived with her maternal grandmother 
because her mother worked as a live-in housekeeper, cleaning the mansions that 
dot the Hollywood hills and caring for other people's children there. Maggie 
would return home and visit her daughter on tile weekends, and Geena wouid 
live with her in palatial mansions during the summers, where she would "enjoy 
the perks of those families, swimming in ihe pools, driving in the Mercedes 
and Rolls Royces." Geena attended a low-income urban school bul was tracked 
into GATH classes. She always knew she wanted to be a lawyer, an aspiration 
that did not seem out of reach considering the cultural memory of her father's 
occupation. Although she never knew her father, and although she and her 
mother were now poor, her mother's occasional laics of her father's success 
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j siaiur*? were a source of pride and a motivating fon ^/haped Guerra's 

^ n asp ira, ‘ ons (Fernandez- Kelly 2008; Gandara 1995). While Gecna's ambi 
^ and educational successes placed her on a track of educational achieve 
''ent sh c l ,3< * no 'd 63 "'hat applying to law school entailed. The most critical 
•chanisnt that helped her fulfill her goals was the intervention of her mother’s 
^hj, e employ^ 1 ' a successful Hollywood lawyer, setting her on a rapid edu- 
cations 1 and occupational trajectory. As Gecna recalled: 

Something kind of interesting or funny is that the family that my nu>m is work 
mg for since maybe 19B8. he is a pretty successful attorney in. he's got his firm 
and all of that. In high school in maybe my sophomore or junior year, he asked 
my mom, “What is she thinking ol doing ? ” and my mom said, "She wants to be 
a lawyer, like her dad." So he told her that he’d like to talk to me So 1 went tn 
meet with him and I was really nervous and he was very nice and basically I 
started talking to him, and I basically didn’t know you had to go to college be 
fore you go to law school. He was wonderful, he was like a mentor and he told 
me what 1 had to do. he set me up, he knew a lot of people that knew a lot of 
people, whatever. I ended up being able to meet with a college counselor that 
was a good friend uf his: he kind of helped me by going through my statement, 
my applications and things like that. So he is a USC alumni, so 1 got accepted 
into a few schools; he was very luppy that 1 got into USC. 

Gecna earned straight A‘s at USC while working part time on campus to help 
pay her tuition and living expenses. However, during her second year at USC, 
the department in winch she worked part-time cut the student workers’ hours 
and Geena was out of a job. She drove her mother to work one morning and 
subsequently ran into her mentor, who questioned why she was not at work. 

1 told him that l lost my ;ob and I was going to try to find another job. He left 
his olficc and a couple of hours later he called and said, “Can you work a com 
puter?” I said. “Of course I can.” So he asked, “Would you want to work at my 
firm?” and I said, "Yes!" So a week later ... I was there. Yes. things happen; 
sometimes you don’t know why things happen. So I think that the beginning 
of that school year, 1 started at his firm and later on I found out that he really 
didn’t need anybody |laughter|. But I was there until I started law school, so 
for three or almost four years. It was great to work there; everybody was super 
nice because they didn't know my background, and they didn't know who I 
*as really. They didn’t know that 1 was his housekeeper’s daughter, they just 
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Finally, some respondents w «• « |hroug h college themselves 

plained that their older siblin B S W ° a ‘ k . Alejandra and Martha Calvo are 
acted as educational mentors. For P ^ rf ^ Ana . Alejandra was 
sisters who were raised in a low- d jnd lhc family remained unau- 

brouglit lo the United Stales as a y g ,sadjusicd their status under 

thorized until Martha was horn when ^ lban elementary 

the -baby clause- Their parents. both ofwhon^ ^ ^ jr location, 
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Alejandra was focused mii» * ^ ^ illU> , h c AP classes and she 
her parents' dream a reality. ^ ^ her urban h.gh school. After 

received no assistance from th enro , l( . d al the local community 

graduating from high schoo i . c) California State University 
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" ,e would have had the opportunity to attend an Ivy League school, something 

k she pushed her younger sister, Martha, to do. 

My younger sister attended Brown, an Ivy League school, and she ,s the one 
who reaped the benefits of my knowledge. 1 like to take some credit m that 1 
,„ld her to apply. I helped her with her applications. I told her she needed to 
leave So l have to lake that credit. She went back east and she called one tune 
and she was crying and mid me she didn't belong there. She told me it was my 
entire fault, but 1 think it benefited her in the end. 

IAV It was important for you lo see her go to a better school? 

A- Well. 1 thought I couldn't do ,1 right alter |h.gh school] .1 will be very Iron 
cst I didn t have someone push me. 1 was very ...secure about my skill set. 
knew 1 couldn't ge. into an Ivy League school. I didn't think I was lha. smart 
,n the class, I know I wasn't scored with the gifted children. 1 think m the 
tack of my mind I was doubting my skill set because l saw smart kids tn the 
class all the time. I had a high “B" average, or a 3.2 CPA m high school ! 
wen. .0 community college and I though. 1 can't ,us. leave, wtll be really 
bard on my mom. My s.ster was m elementary and my little brother was two 
years old. I felt like that somebody needed to stay tack and help them out a 
little bit. so 1 couldn't leave. 

I Martha, m.crvtewcd at a different pom. in time, corroborated Alejandro's 
Claim that she was an important mentor. would say that my older stbhngs 
Alejandra and ]on. were key in laying the foundation so that I could follow a 
sohd. strong college bound path in htgh school." Others spoke of how there 
older siblings helped with their college applicaiions. assisted m filling 00 
financial aid forms, and advised them of which classes to take to compile a 
competitive application. More simply, older siblings also ac, as role models by 
demonstrating that a college education is attainable. Recent studies have also 
demonstrated the importance of older siblings in "showing the ropes .0 low- 
income Mexican Americans (Be.tie 2003 ; Gandara .995'. Pones. Fernandez- 
Kelly, and Halle. 2009 ). Particularly noteworthy is that socially mobile first- 
born Mexican Americans in this study are also an important source of financial 
capital for their younger siblings' education. As will be discussed ,n Chapter 4 . 
socially mobile middle-class Mexican Americans often pay for costly private 
school tuition for the., younger siblings, especially if their parents continue .0 
live in inner e.ty neighborhoods. They purchase computers and books for their 
* Siblings, and they constantly help them with homework. 
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Conclusion 

Middle class Mexican Americans appear similar on paper in terms of jj^ 
middle class attributes, but their class backgrounds diverge, an important dif 
lerence that is concealed in large- scale survey research- Some Mexican 
Americans backgrounds arc siec-ped in middle-class privilege where they 
reap the benefits associated with higher paternal incomes stemming from th e j r 
parents' high-paying jobs or successful entrepreneurial endeavors. The advan- 
tages associated with growing up middle class include living in middle-class 
neighborhoods and attending middle-class schools, which provide youth with 
the social and cultural capital that is critical for higher educational attainment 
The underlying mechanism dial allows some immigrant families to gain a foot- 
hold in the middle class is parental legal status. 

While some grew up middle class, tile majority of successful Mexican 
Americans I interviewed, especially those in the 1.5 and second generation, grew 
up in poverty and achieved extreme rates of intergencral lonal mobility relative 
to their parents and much of their kin. They were raised in long-established, 
low-income elhnic communities or cobnins by parents who toiled in low wage 
immigrant jobs. The majority attained social mobility through higher educa- 
tion; however, some moved up the corporate ladder even though they lacked a 
college degree, and others followed a pathway into the middle class through 
entrepreneurship. Overall, middle class Mexicans' social mobility trajectories 
ollscl the widespread pessimism that the entirely of the Mexican American 
population is following a pathway of downward, or slagnated, assimilation. 

Ihe status attainment model, where parental income and education predicts 
the cducal inn or children, helps to partly explain Ihe success of those raised in 
middle class households, especially because higher parental incomes lead to 
middle-class neighborhoods and high-quality schools. However, this model 
does not explain the high levels of educational and occupational attainment 
achieved by those with poor and low-educated parents. The role of educa- 
tional tracking, outside programs, and access to mentors cannot be overstated 
in helping to explain how some Mexican Americans from disadvantaged back- 
grounds achieve rapid intcrgenerational and social mobility and gain entry 
into the middle class. GATH. AP courses, and outside programs geared to- 
ward college arc crucial 111 pioviding adolescents with a broader view of 
schools and other mainstream institutions, and they help fill the gaps in edu- 
cational knowledge and professional networks that exist within low income 
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... , s Outside programs arc also important because they link low income 
* can Americans to mentors and provide information about financial aid 
11 iiiakccs college aspirations a rea lily. Professional mcnlors and older siblings 
help 611 gujis in resources and networks by providing social and cul- 
W I capita' lhal low-income parents often lack. Together, these mechanisms 
jjvaocc educational and occupational attainment and ultimately entry into 
^middle class. 

Schol ars would expect ihe economically successful Mexican Americans 
detailed in this chapter to follow a traditional pathway of assimilation where 
^{.y incorporate into the white middle class. Do middle-class Mexican Amer 
icans assimilate as middle-class whiles, or might there be an additional pathway 
into the middle class? The remaining chapters of this book elucidate the ways 
in which class background — growing up poor or middle class— shapes the lived 
experiences of successful Mexican Americans and their incorporation path 
ways into the middle class. 


